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Marion  Harland 
Women  Discuss 
of  City  Life. 

At  a  New  Year's  party  presented  to 
Hurosia  recently- by  one  of  the  Club 

the  following  q  matron  was  argued  : , 

rsolral  that  modern  city  life  is  on/avor- 
to  the  formation  of  true  home*,  and 
doda  not  aleraU  the  character  of  sitber  ana 

or  women. 

In  presenting  the  question 
Thomas  sanh  The  argument  i 
intended  simply  to  institute  a 
pax a  of  ths  advantage*  of  city  or 
country  life.  God  made  the  country 
and  man  made  the  town, 
ha  didn’t  waste  much  time 
♦  either.  Having  made  the  town,  man 

1  us  a  role  dings  to  it  He  lovta  such 

crowds  as  we  have  here  in  New  York, 
•  and  falling  this,  he  makes  an  effort 
.  to  content  himself  in  small  and  quiqt 
places  like  Chicago  or  8t.  Louis.  The 
homes  of  our  Dation  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  upon  which  it  rests.  It 
*  is  within  the  province  of  our  question 
to  look  into  the  otfciliUou*  under 
which  they  are  f.wmed  in  citie»,  where 
*  men  mostly  congregate,  and  to  touch 
‘  on  any  point  which  involves  their  con¬ 
struction,  their  proper  maintenance, 
and  ths  customs  formed  and  fostered 
by  them. " 

Mrs.  Terhnne  (Marion 
opsned  the  iliscqpsiou  with  one  of  her 
characteristic  papers  “We  admit  at 
the  outset,”  she  said,  that  conditions 
i  of  a£Vrlitkial  civilization  may  obtain 
V  as  arbitrarily  in  ^  rural  as  in  urban 
districts  Fashnm  ia  a, village  is  as 
despotic  in  unreason,  as  fashion  in  the 
metropolis.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  the 
steadfast  soul  carries  with  it  every¬ 
where  its  own  atmosphere  and  posses 
ses  in  a  just  seuss  of  value  a  cathulioon 
against  moral  malaria.  I  am  too  busy 
a  woman,  us  well  us  too  >  domestic,  to 
yield  to  the  drift  .of  the  glittering 
stream  of  society:  but  I  am  not  out  of 
hearing  of  the  wash-of  the  sacred  tide, 

.  ceaseless  as  the  mean  of  the  still- 
vexed  Bermoothes.  .*  The  engage 
meats  of  a  devotee  of  society  would 
tax  ths  endurance  of  a  Hercules 
Many  of  our  last  people  raced  vs  even 
oq  Sunday,  I  am  takl.  It'iftso  domes 
t.ic,  for  the  husbands  and  sons  can  be 
at  home. 

“  ‘Where  are  they  on  week  days?’ 
asked.  ‘Why — out,  where  everybody 
else  is.’  “Children's  ball^  kept  up 
until  the  small  hours,  where  infants 
costly  huerv  are  encouraged  to  sat 
indigestible  food,  lisp  fashionable 
small  talk,  and  waltz  in  hot  rooms  un¬ 
til  brains  and  hearts  are  heated  by 
prematuae  follies  and  passions,  ought 
i*e  prohibited  by  the  S.  P.  C.  C. 
^Xhe  beldame  society  robs  the  cradle 
,  and  the  grave.  A  baby  in  fug  dress 
is  well  nigh  as  piteous  s  apdRacle  as 
a  grandmother  rouged  and  deoollete, 
and  both  barbaric  exhibitions  are 
distressingly  familiar  to  people  who 
still  maintain  homes  in  which  they 
.•  lire. 

“I  know  of  no  organization  of  im 
mortal  men  and  woman  in  civilized 
lands  except  the  fashionists  that  aims 
at  absolutely  nothing  and  ‘get  there 
every  time.' 

“Our  American  citizen  is  the  hard¬ 
est  run  business  machine  upon  the 
globe.  A  home  of  the  right  sort  rep¬ 
resents  to  him  the  dry  dock  into 
which  the  battered  hulk  puts  for  re 
pairs.  When  he  endows  his  reluctant 
personality  with  evening  raiment 
and  trains  his  jaded  visage  into  a  so 
Piety  grimace,, he  comes  nearer  saint¬ 
hood  than  bis  spouse  will  ever  suspect. 

When  he  strikes  evening  fuuc dona, 
but  insists  that  his  wife  shall  attend, 
there  is  always  the  club  where  other 
evicted  citizens  congregate  and  are 
consoled.  '  » 

“A  darker  chapter  treats  of  the 
burdens  bound  upon  the  breadwinner 
of  the  household  when  the  appearanoe 
of  wealth  and  fashion  must  be  keptnp 
*  on  inadequate  means.  What  abaft 
we  declaim  against  fynbition  that  fore¬ 
goes  the  comforts  jhdieioui  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  moderate  income  would  af 
ord;  that  spurns  the  holy  quiet  of 
domestic  joys:  that  neglects  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  heart  and  soul  to  seem  rich? 
This  it  is  that  crowds  our  oounting 
rooms  with  bankrupts,  our  prisons 
with  defaulters,  and  turns  our  places 
of  fashionable  resort  into  caricature* 
of  foreign  courts,  foreign  manners, 
and  foreign  vices.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  marvel  that  in  just  retribution 
there  should  overtake  us  every  half 
decade  a  panic  earthquake  to  shake 
ua  to  our  senses."  # 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer,  in  supporting 
the  negative,  pronounced  the  condi 
tions  of  modern  country  life  as  less 
idyllic  than  has  been  pictured  in  song 
and  story.  She  spoke  of  the  laud- 
ency  of  country  boys  of  talent  to 
gravitate  toward  the  great  cities, 
leaving  the  villages  to  the  possession 
of  the  idle  and  uncultured  ;  of  the 
few  means  of  cultivation  available  ia 
small  towns,  of  the  idle  gossip  which 
furnishes  the  topics  of  conversation, 
of  tbs  time  wasted  in  “neighboring,” 
and  the  deplorable  lack  of  worthy 
impetus  to  ambition  in  Young  men 
and  women  as  qptnparod  with  the  ad¬ 


os  (jpnq 
the*  cit 


vantages  of  the*  city  in  its  libraries 
and  gallerist,  its  educational  sppor- 
t um ties,  and  contact  with  brilliant 
miij  da. 

“The  city  woman,  like  her  home,” 
she  added,  “is  too  often  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misrepresented.  She  is 
spoken  of  as  a  tnfler,  Jgivso  over  to 
dress  and  dissipation.  Yet  there  are 
busy  workers  among  the*,  careful 
guardian*  of  thsir  children,  faithful 
dispensers  of  charity,  steady  workers 
fur  the  advancement  of  humanity, 
giving  liberally  of  the  good  things 
spiritual  and  mental  which  home  life 
has  given  to  them,  the  light  and 
centre  of  homes.  It  has  been  a  fad 
to  scoff  at  ths  fashionable  city  woman 
and  paint  bar  as  oblivious  to  home 
duties.  Yet  many  a  leader  in  society 
goes  to  the  bsll  with  the  kisses  of 
her  babies  warm  on  her  Ups,  and 
spends  her  merning  hours  with  her 
children.  These  women  do  not  ob¬ 
trude  their  work  upon  the  world,  but 
thsir  watchful  love  guards  every  ave¬ 
nue  where  evil  might  enter,  and  cher¬ 
ishes  every  impulse  for  good  in  their 
children,  in  whom  are  cultured  self- 
denial  and  benevolence,  generosity 


ami  teudvrnees,  all 
are  fostered  only 
mother  love  rules.” 

Mrs.  Morrill  m  support  of  the  neg 
stive  said :  ‘Ihero  is  in  the  tint 
clause  of  our  question  the  qualifying 
word  ‘modern,’  indicating  that  life  in 
the  city  to  day  is  different  from  that 
of  days'  past  '  Twenty  years  ago  all 
women  in  New  York  were  busied 
only  m  affairs  of  boms  and  society. 
To-day  tbs  business  and  professional 
women  number  20,000.  Clubs  and 
societies  include  alimat  as  great  a 
number.  Thus  a  force  nearly  40,000 
strong  have  entered  into  tbs  life  of 
the  city ;  40,000  woman  can  revolu 
tiouize  almost  anything.  Ia  woman 
com-  any  less  gentle  anil  womanly,  less 
sy&ppaibetic  and  aompanionable  in 
the  nome  because  she  has  looked  be- 
Yes,  and  yoml  the  boundaries  set  off  by  oon- 
abont  it,  I  ventionality*  One  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  against  city  life  is  the  lack  of 
time'  We  have  «J1  the  time  there  is, 
and  women  of  affairs  learu  more  in  a 
week  than  women  of  the  country 
learn  in  a  month  It  isn’t  the  amount 
of  tune  you  have.  It  is  what  you  do 
with  it.  Men  in  the  penitentiary 
have  time.  That  is  their  great  griev 
a  net-  against  the  world.  The  human 
soul  finds  whet  it  seeks  always. 
Water  will  drown  you,  fire  burq  you, 
learning  make  you  mad.  So  will  city 
life  degrade  you,  if  you  let  if;  but  it 
can  help  you  to  make  your  home  all 
thai  you  will  have  it,  a  place  where 
yocr  highest  possibilities  may  be 
Harland)  realized,  where  your  sons  anil  daugh¬ 
ters  grow  up  to  lie  strong  men  anil 
women,  and  learn  to  l>e  good  fathers 
and  mothers  Maternity  is  an  in 
stioot—  jviteniity  is  an  education. 
Modem  city  life  is  what  it  is  l*ec-ause 
of  the  all  j»er> ailing  influence  of  wo¬ 
men  Then  it  must  favor  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  homes  and  the  elevation  of  all 
who  want  to  be  elevated. 

(‘Except  for  the  home,’’  said  Mrs. 
Ostrarn,  “we  would  have  no  country, 
no  giand  America,  no  smtdler,  but 
go  si,  England.  In  the  formation  of 
the  home  you  can’t  get  outside  the 
idea  of  the  men  and  women  who 
make  the  home.  In  the  home  are 
bred  all  the  virtues  -  honesty,  pa¬ 
tience,  forbearance,  uu«elfisbness. 
Now  with  the  demands  of  modern 
city  life,  which  take  us  so  much  from 
home,  bow  are  we  to  find  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  virtues’  It  is 
uot  only  society,  but,  if  Sorwsis  will 
pardon,  our  aocie ties  that  take  ua  out 
of  the  home.  VVumen  do  not  give  up 
any  duties  their  mothers  knew,  yet 
every  woman  does  500  things  her 
mother  never  dreamed  of  doing. 

“We  know  our  furnace  heated 
houses  kill  our  plants  and  flowers 
If  we  open  a  window  to  give  them  a 
breath  of  air  the  delicate  thiugs 
freeze.  How  about  the  furnace  heat 
of  the  city  life  upon  our  souls,  the 
high  pressure,  the  rush  and  strain?” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Qhainpnev  said  that 
the  Sorosia  women  who  had  just  ad 
vocated  the  detrimental  effects  of  city 
influences  in  the  home  were  in  them 
selves  living  refutations  of  their  argu 
meats.  That  to  one  disposed  to  self- 
development  city  life  afforded  greater 
opportunity  for  uninterrupted  work 
through  its  established  conventional 
ities,  and  that  the  attrition  of  mind 
against  mind  conduced  to  higher 
culture.  “Cbilntry  people  are  ego 
tists.  They  feel  their  superiority 
above  those  inferior  to  them  until 
they  finally  consider  themselves  su 
perior  to  all  mankind.  They  come  to 
the  city  and  find  their  level  ;  learn 
how  much  they  do  not  know.  Our 
streets  are  universities.  We  are  bet 
ter  educated  from  our  contact  and 
comparison  with  other  people. 

"Then  there  is  another  feature^ 
the  education  of  the  heart.  It  is  fash¬ 
ionable  to  be  benevolent.  Every  fash¬ 
ionable  woman  has  her  pet  charity/ 
and  because  she  must  interest  other 
people  in  it  to  have  it  succeed,  she 
is  ready  to  be  generous  toward  other 
people’s  beneficences  in  return. 

"We  are  all  of  us  better  than  we 
want  to  be  on  account  of  public  sen¬ 
timent.  which  tends  toward  right¬ 
eousness. 

We  all  de  raorfe  good  than  we 
mean  to  because  of  the  observation 
and  influence  of  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact. 

I  know  we  all  have  too  mauy  en¬ 
gagements,  know  too  many  people. 
We  have  a  ceremony  of  introduction, 
and  we  sometimes  wish  we  had  a  cere¬ 
mony  of  dis  introduction,  but  so¬ 
ciety  and  society  people  are  not  al¬ 
together  so  worthless  as  we  hear. 

And,  beside,  did  yon  ever  notice 
that  it  ia  always  city  people  who  write 
the  ch  inning  books,  say  the  lovely 
things  of  the  country?  It  was  a  coun¬ 
try  woman  that  sail  in  reply  lo  her 
city  boarder’s  delight  at  the  morning 
sjogs  of  the  birdsT'  ‘Well,  if  you  had 
as  much  to  do  mornings  as  I  do,  you 
wouldn't  have  time  to  listen  to  the 
yawping  of  them  birds." 

Dr.  Mary  Allen's  idea  of  the  home 
and  wsman’s doty  aa  a  homemaker 
formed  a  fitting  climax  to  the  succje* 
sion  of  interesting  theories  advanced 
on  both  sides  the  question:  “We  are 
passing  through  a  orisis  in  the  evol- 
tion  of  the  idea  of  woman’s  duty  in 
ths  home. ”  she  said.  “Twenty- five 
year 6  ago  woman  was  called  the  queen 
of  the  home,  but  she  wes  really  little 
more  than  an  upper  servant  superin 
tending  the  cooking  and  attending  to 
tl.e  matter  of  buttons  and  darning. 

“Now  the  transition  in  the  ideal  of 
woman’s  duty  is  producing  chaotic 
conditions.  But  it  is  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  which  clarifies,  the  disorder  of 
house  cleaning  that  involves  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  order. 

“Woman  has  seen  that  she  has 
something  to  do  besides  sit  down  in 
her  rose  garden  of  comfort.  She  has 
found  that  her  own  children  are  not 
safe  while  those  of  others  are  unsbep 
herded.  You  can  shut  out  Mike  1 
Flyrn  who  begs  at  the  area  way:  you 
can’t  shut  out  Mic-Robe,  who 


more  than  his  mother.  The  time 
must  come  when  a  boy  can't  say: 

‘What  do  yon  know  about  tha*?— 
.you  are  only  a  wemsn,’  but  rather 
You  do  know  because  you  are  a  wo¬ 
man)  Mothers  must  know,  by  actual 
contact  with  all  phases  of  life,  how  to 
teach  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
clear,  purs  scientific  language  to 
understand  life  in  all  its  mysterious 
processes,  to  know  their  own  organ¬ 
ism  and  their  value  to  the  human 
race:  and  so  shall  they  be  kept  from 
temptation  and  the  borne  become  n 
home  beautiful.” 


An  Eulacnl  Politician. 

How  any  one  should  ever  desire  to  be¬ 
come  an  eminent  politician  passes  one’s 
comprehension.  It  is  amazing.  He  is 
everybody's  slave.  He  is  the  slave  of 
his  party,  he  is  the  slave  of  the  wire 
pullers,  he  is  the  slave  of  the  press,  he  is 
the  slave  el  the  great  British  public.  Let 
hkn  rsftise  obedience  to  any  one  of  his 
owners,  and  before  he  can  say  Jack  Rob- 
lneoD  he  is  out  of  the  running,  smashed, 
done  for.  We  are  told  from  the  house¬ 
tops  that  the  great  Mr.  Blank  is  going 
to  make  a  declaration  of  his  policy — bis 
policy,  tuind. 

I  doubt  if  the  great  Mr.  Blank  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  declaration 
or  the  policy  either.  It  is  the  party 
which  wants  the  policy;  it  is  the  wire 
pullers  who  inform  him  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  opportune  for  its  declaration;  it 
is  the  press  which  has  warned  him  of  the 
direction  in  which' She  wind  is  blowing; 
It  is  the  great  British  public  from  which 
he  receives  the  doctrine,  hot  pressed,  cut 
and  dried,  which  he  is  to  preach.  One 
may  venture  to  doubt  if  he  ever  had  a 
policy  which  he  could  legitimately  call 
his  own.  He  would  scarcely  be  the 
great  Mr.  Blank  if  he  had. 

It  is  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
who  have  policies,  ideas,  theories  of 
their  owu.  Ths  great  Mr.  Blanks  are 
like  sponges.  They  are  sodden  with 
moisture  which  they  receive  from  every 
akle.  It  is  rained  on  them  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  waterspouts.  This  mixture  of  all 
the  rains  of  all  the  heavens,  when 
squeezed  out  by  their  several  proprie¬ 
tors,  drop  by  drep,  is  called  their  policy. 
Burely  an  eminent,  a  truly  eminent, 
politician  is  the  most  wonderful  work  of 
m^n.— All  the  Year  Round. 

The  Matter  of  Car  Fare*. 

Speaking  of  embarrassment  in  the 
matter  of  car  fares  when  a  male  friend 
going  the  same  way  as  yourself  is  en¬ 
countered  en  route  to  bridge  or  ferry,  a 
woman  says:  “I  really  wish  there  was 
an  inviolate  rule,  as  there  is  among  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  I  remember  soon  after  my  ar¬ 
rival  in  England  happening  to  meet  as 
I  was  boarding  an  omnibus  an  English 
friend,  to  whose  house  I  was  bound  at 
the  moment  by  appointment  with  his 
wife.  He  was  a  reserved  and  distant 
man,  though  scrupnlvusly  courteous, 
and  I  wondered  whether  I  ought  or 
ought  not  offer  to  pay  my  fare  through 
the  three  changes  of  transportation  we 
must  make  to  reach  our  destination. 

“All  doubt,  however,  was  quickly  re¬ 
moved  by  the  cause  hihiself,  who  leaned 
over,  after  finding  hts  own  coin,  with 
the  inquiry,  ‘Got  your  tuppence  ready?’ 
1  found  over  there  that  even  when  a 
man  was  taking  yon  abont  by  invitation 
car  fares,  etc.,  were  to  be  individually 
looked  after.  I  wish  the  matter  were  so 
absolutely  fixed  here." 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  question  u 
readily  settled  in  a  doubtful  case  by 
leaving  it  to  the  man.  Part  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  ia  disposed  of  absolutely.  No  man 
in  America  wonld  think  of  asking  to  es¬ 
cort  a  woman  on  a  trip  abont  the  city 
without  assuring  all  its  expenses.  In 
the  matter  of  a  chance  encounter  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  making  the  effort  to 
pay  one’s  fare,  which,  if  the  man  pre¬ 
fers  to  do,  may  be  permitted  without 
protest.— Her  Point  of  View  in  New 
York  Times. 


The  Heart  of  England. 

In  the  midst  of  the  old  city  of  London, 
where  the  heart  of  human  life  beats 
fastest,  stands  the^hurch  of  8t.  Swith- 
in*s,  an  old  edifice  rebuilt  by  Wren  upon 
its  ancient  foundations,  bat  recently  re¬ 
duced  by  modern  taste  to  a  most  com¬ 
monplace  air  of  comfort  and  newness. 

If  the  curions  traveler  will  step  out  of 
the  passing  throng  and  qdge  his  way 
throagh  the  hucksters  of  flowers  and 
stale  fruit  squatted  around  the  church, 
he*Will  find  imbedded  in  the  bluish  slabs 
of  its  foundation  a  large  oblong  stone  as 
gray  as  the  beard  of  Time  himself. 

This  js  London  stone,  erected  by  the 
Romans  fialf  a  century  before  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour  as  the  central  milestone 
or  point  of  their  positions  in  Britain. 
Prom  it  all  roads,  divisions  of  property 
and  distances  throughout  the  province 
were  measured. 

It  has  been  recognized  as  the  heart  of 
Eng)*a<),  from  wick  ail  its  articles 
flowed,  "by  every  historian,  dramatist 
or  antiquary  known  to  English  litera¬ 
ture.” 

A  feeling  has  always  existed  among 
Englishmen  abont  this  stone  which  was 
not  altogether  superstition,  that,  as  all 
distances  were  reckoned  from  it,  so  it 
was  in  a  certain  way  the  base  of  the 
stability  of  England. — Youth’s  Compan¬ 
ion. 


Gallery  A 

“Gallery  audiences,”  Bald  a  veteran 
attache  of  one  of  Philadelphia’s  theaters 
recently,  “are  made  np  of  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  playgoers  in  the  city. 
Yonng  men  of  moderate  incomes  pre¬ 
vail,  but  often  wealthy  youths  go  among 
the  gods,  as  their  elevated  station  af¬ 
fords  in  many  respects  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  place  from  which  to  view  the 
stage.  The  receipts  from  the  gallery, 
moreover,  are  a  very  important  item,  and 
the  people  in  it  .do  food  work  in  leading 
the  applause.  Edwin  Booth  always  be¬ 
gins  an  after  the  play  speech  by  gazing 
up  at  the  gallery  in  recognition  of  its  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  greeting  Him. 

“Lawrence  Barrett  was  always  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  gods  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
used  to  say  their  applause  was  as  a  re¬ 
freshing  drink  to  him.  For  the  most 
part  the  gallary  andienoes  were  well  be¬ 
haved,  critical  and  intelligent,  and  for 
myself  I  should  feel  sorry  to  see  them 
relegated,  in  this  city  anyhow,  to  the 
'pit,'  as  the  English  call  the  parquet." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 


Bedsteads. 


A  SCOTCH  TRADITION. 


9 


j 


if 


in  through  the  cellar.  The  child  of 
the  rich  man  is  not  safe  when  the 
child  of  the  poor  man  hae  the  fever*! 

"The  pretty  girl  who  is  born  in  pov¬ 
erty  and  bred  in  ain  lays  her  hand  on 
your  eon’s  arm  md  Imnhnn  him  all 
that  yon  have  saved  him  from.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Christian 
homes  ere  not  safe  because  the  sons 
end  daughters  of  the  alums  are  not 
safe. 

“In  the  old  days  it  didn’t  take  a 
I  oy  long  to  find  out  that  he  knew 


The  Mudolla. 

The  stringed  musical  instrument 
which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  ladies  is 
the  mandolin.  It  comes  from  Italy  and 
was  introduced  here  by  the  Spanish  stu¬ 
dents,  who  made  so  great  a  success  at 
comes  I  Booth’s  theater  so  many  years  ago.  lira 


William  Waldorf  Aotur  was  one  of  ths 
first  ladies  to  learn  to  play  the  mando¬ 
lin;  her  ability,  however,  with  this  In¬ 
strument  was  not  made  known  to  any 
extent  outside  of  her  horns  circle. — New 
York  Press. 


A  LaeM  DcflatUoe. 

A  Boston  editor,  asked  to  define  the 
difference  between  a  cult  and  a  fad, 
roee  to  the  emergency  in  this  meaner: 
“A  ‘fad’  is  anything  that  arouses  evan¬ 
escent  mentality,  while  a  ‘cult*  is  any¬ 
thing  that  inspires  permanent  mental¬ 
ity."— Philadelphia  Ledger 


Of  our  own  importations,  at  importers’  prices. 
White  Hair  MATTRESSES,  full  weight,  best 
section  ticks,  made  to  order,  $23. 

Best  Live  Geese  FEATHERS,  70c  per  lb-3 
Live  Geese  FEATHER  PILLOWS,  size  22x28. 
6  lbs .  $3  per  pair- 

Feathers  and  Mattresses  renovated,  10c.  per  lb 
Cotton  Comfortables  from  90<5f.  up 
Down  Quilts  $4.50  up. 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO., 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


The  Light  of  the  World 

ROCHESTER  LAMP 


19  FOK  SA 


{A 


BY. 


AUCOTT, 


At  31  ORANGE  STREET. 


COR-  O  FI -A,  1ST  O  E  and 

BLOOMFIELD. 


I  FLOSS- 


STOCK-TAKING 

$80,000  Worth 


OF 


Carpets  and  Furniture! 


To  reduce  stock,  on  aocount  of  stock-taking  I  shall 
commence  Tuesday,  Dec.  27th,  and  sell  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  reductions : 

Bedroom  Suits. 

25  Antique  Oak  Bedroom  Suite,  regular  price 

$22.00 . Reduced  te  $15.00 

26  Antique  Oak  Bedroom  Suite,  regular  price 

$27  00.... . Reduced  to  $17.50 

Parlor  Suits. 

25  Parlor  Suite,  mahogany  finished  frames,  in  ' 

plush  coverings,  regular  price  $40 . Reduced  to  $27.50 

25  Parlor  Suite,  mahogany  finished  frames,  in 

rug  coverings,  regular  price  $50.. . Reduced  to  $42.60 

Carpets.  Carpets. 

w  * 

25  Pieces  Tapestry  Brussels  Carpet,  regular 

prise  per  yard  75c . Reduced  to  60  cts. 

25  Pieces  of  Body  Brussels  Carpet,  regular 

price  per  yard  $L25 . .Reduced  to  $1.10 

25  Heoes  of  All  Wool  Ingrain  Carpet,  regular 

price  per  yard  75c . Reduced  to  60  cts. 

Parlor  Stoves  and  Ranges. 

•  ( 

Parlor  Stoves  at  Cost.  Portland  Ranges  are  coming  in  by  the 
carload  to  supply  the  demand. 

At  Cost  I  At  Cost  I 

In  every  department  during  stook-taking.  If  you  are  in  need  of 
goods  do  not  uiiss  this  opportunity,  as  you  can  SAVE  ABOUT 
ONE  THIRD  IN  PURCHASING  NOW. 


TERMS. 

76c.  down  and  75c.  weekly  on .  $10.00  worth 

$2.50  down  and  76c.  weekly  on . 25.00  worth 

$4.00  down  and  $1.00  weekly  on .  60.00  worth 

$6.00  down  and  $1.26  weekly  on .  76.00  worth 

$8.00  down  and  $1  25  weekly  on .  100.00  worth 

$12.00  down  and  $1.50  weekly  on .  150.00  worth 

$16.00  down  and  $2.00  weekly  on .  200.00  worth 


To  protect  customers  and  reap  the  benefit  of  my 
advertising,  please  notice  the  First  Name  (Amos) 
and  No.  73  before  entering  the  store. 

Elevator  to  Every  Floor-  Telephone  580- 

AMOS  H.  VAN 

73  MARKET  STREET, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Plane  Sts,,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


MERCILESS  WARFARE  OF  ONE  OF 
THE  OLD  SCOTTISH  CLANS. 


A  Terrible  Story  of  the  K rightful 

tkn  of  k  WWle  Saar,  tire 

of  Om  blud — Even  Today  Ike  Spot  Ia 

Sold  to  Bo  U ousted. 

A  friend  of  mine  made  a  prolonged 
tour  of  Scotland  last  year  to  indulge  in 
his  favorite  pastime— fishing— of  which 
there  is  none  better  in  the  whole  world 
than  among  the  highlands  and  contigu¬ 
ous  islands  of  that  country.  He  brought 
back  with  him  a  vast  store  boose  of  the 
strange  tales  of  ths  primitive  people 
among  whom  he  sojourned,  for  he  avoid¬ 
ed  the  nsual  lines  of  travel,  confining 
his  wanderings  to  the  remote  villages 
and  oat  of  the  way  places  which  the  or¬ 
dinary  tourist  never  visits.  He  lived  for 
months  with  the  peasant  and  fisherman 
class,  with  whom,  ingratiating  himself 
into  their  good  graces,  he  learned  much 
of  the  traditions  current  in  the  region, 
which  have  only  been  kept  alive  by 
being  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
through  the  generations. 

At  one  time  residing  with  a  simple 
fisherman  on  one  of  the  Hebrides,  that 
group  made  famous  by  the  eelebrated 
tear  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell,  he  was 
told  a  strange  story  pertaining  to  a  cave 
on  one  of  the  islands,  which  he  after¬ 
ward  visited  with  his  host,  making  the 
weird  tradition  donbly  interesting.  It 
was  this: 

More  than  three  centuries  ago  there 
existed  two  clans  between  which  there 
had  waged  the  most  bitter  and  relent¬ 
less  warfare  for  generations.  Of  course 
the  people  of  both  factions  were  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  civilized  than  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  when  Oolnmbns  gave  a 
new  world  to  Spain.  Both  clans  lived 
by  stealing  from  their  neighbors,  de¬ 
cidedly  preferring  this  mode  of  life  to  an 
honest  endeavor  of  raising  anything  for 
themselves.  Their  tenure  of  the  dark 
glens  which  they  claimed  was  held  by 
the  prowess  of  their  primitive  bows  and 
arrows,  their  rude  claymores  and  ruder 
dirks.  Ignorant,  cruel  and  vindictive, 
the  several  clans  hated  each  other  with 
a  hatred  unknown  but  to  dense  igno¬ 
rance;  they  hated  simply  because  their 
names  differed,  because  they  had  been 
taught  that  differences  between  names 
meant  feuds  between  races. 

One  of  these  two  contending  claus 
lived  on  one  of  the  little  islands  of  the 
Hebridean  group,  a  barren,  rocky,  deso¬ 
late  spot,  surrounded  only  by  the  eternal 
surf.  One  mild  winter  day  came  the 
boats  of  their  hated  enemy.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  invaders  was  of  course  to 
kill,  plunder  and  destroy.  They  did 
plunder  and  burn  the  huts  they  found 
on  the  shore,  but  not  a  human  I  wing 
was  found  that  they  could  muaxaerc. 
The  whole  island  appeared  to  have  been 
abandoned.  The  invaders  ruusackod  it 
well;  traversed  every  gleu  and  every 
ravine  and  wondered  where  their  invet¬ 
erate  enemies  had  gone.  Failing  in  the 
principal  part  of  tbeir  bloody  mission, 
they  prepared  to  leave.  They  took  up 
their  oars,  but  hurdly  hod  they  cleared 
the  little  creek  by  which  they  hwl  en¬ 
tered  from  the  sea  when  a  man,  with  an 
apparently  extraordinary  vision,  spied  a 
figure  in  the  uncertain  light  of  a  win¬ 
ter’s  dawn  cautiously  moving  over  the 
rocks. 

A  shout  announced  the  discovery,  and 
the  islander  disappeared.  But  the  secret 
had  been  betrayed.  The  inhabitants 
hail  hidden  themselves,  uot  deserted. 
In  half  an  hour  tboir  assailants  had  re- 
landed  and  set  themselves  with  awak¬ 
ened  hope  to  the  search,  Snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  imprudent  islander  betrayed 
the  whereabouts  of  his  clun.  The  high¬ 
landers  exultingly  followod  he  trail  of 
the  enemy,  aud  they  soon  tracked  him 
to  the  hiding  place  of  his  people,  a  curi¬ 
ous  cavern,  its  entrance  through  the 
mazes  of  rock,  overgrown  with  thick 
shrube,  a  place  easily  missed  by  any  one 
sot  familiar  with  the  locality.  In  tills 
cave  were  guthered  all  the  families  of 
the  tribe,  the  women  and  little  children 
and  a  few  of  the  old  men,  the  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  young  warriors  having  gone 
off  on  au  excursion — a  marauding  oueof 
course — to  the  neighboring  islands. 

With  shouts  of  triumph  aud  exulting 
wrath  comparable  to  the  cruel  nature  of 
invaders  they  collected  seaweed,  ilrift- 
wood  and  the  dried  heath,  in  which  the 
rocks  abounded,  and  piled  around  the 
one  entrance  to  the  cavern,  its  inmates, 
Dow  cognizant  of  what  tbeir  enemitw 
were  doing,  maintaining  the  silence  of 
despair.  A  few  words  of  muttered  Gae¬ 
lic  alone  passed — and  in  a  short  time 
the  material  which  the  savages  had 
gathered  was  set  on  fire,  the  scorching 
beat  from  which  and  the  dense  smoky 
lolled  in  upon  the  unfortunate  occn 
pants  of  the  cavern,  when  suddenly 
there  arose  a  wail  of  agony.  Over  the 
crackling  and  roaring  of  the  huge  fire 
the  dying  wretches  attempted  to  get  out, 
only  to  be  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fierce  hell  or  thrust  back  with  pikes 
into  the  scorching  flames.  At  last  all 
sounds  ceased— the  blaze  sunk  and  died 
away  completely;  the  fiends  had  done 
Iheir  Work;  not  a  living  creature  re¬ 
mained  within  the  almost  red  hot  cav¬ 
ern.  The  clan  bad  been  extinguished— 
a  clan  leas  in  the  highlands  of  Scotia. 
The  triumphant  murderers  took  to  thsir 
boats  and  sailed  away  again,  leaving 
Iheir  dead  on  buried  as  they  lay. 

They  never  were  buried  through  all 
the  long  years.  The  little  island  where 
inch  atrocities  were  committed  was  ac¬ 
cursed-haunted  by  spirits  of  those  who 
had  met  tbeir  horrible  fate  then.  It 
was  also  claimed  by  the  fishermen  of 
toe  other  islaadk  that  whenever  they 
happened  to  pasa  that  way  in  the  night 
low  wailings  were  distinctly  heard, 
sharp,  piercing  shrieks,  and  that  ghastly 
skeletons  were  seen  walking  on  the 
beach,  and  the  place  was  avoided  as  a 
pest  hole.  After  many  generations  these 
superstitious  notions  died  out  Now  the 
island  is  inhabited  again,  but  the  dread* 
ful  legend  sticks  to  it,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  a  human  bone  is  dug  np  by  the 
small  gardeners.— St.  Louis  Poet-D**- 
natch 


Word  About  Pianos 
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Our  lW'  aleck  offers  unequal**! 
chcece  in  MAKE,  DESIGN  AND 
PRICE 

We  sell  trustworthy  instruments 
with  a  guarantee  that  holds  the  pur 
ebanor  absolutely  safe. 

Sailing  a  large  number  of  Pianos 
every  day.  are  present  values  that  a 
t-mallar  huwnecs  cannot  duplicate 

■*“Our  aval «ra  .4  EASY  PAY 
ME  NTS  »t  such  that  I  he  purchase  of 
a  Piano  is  aithin  the  roach  of  alt. 

Stemwav,  GaUer.  \\*a  aud  Ster¬ 
ling  Plane* 


657  and  659  Broad  St., 


*  J 

Newark,  N.  J 


+  — 


Painters  <fc  Decorators, 


556  BROAD  STREET, 


Newark,  N.  J. 


S.  SCHEUER  &  CO.. 


Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Groceries,  Flour,  But¬ 
te^  Etc. 

Now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  a  good 
•  Breakfast  with  goods  fresh  . 
and  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

Pettijohn's  California  Wheat,  12c  per  pkge 

Hecker's  Oatmeal  10c.  par  pkge,  Quaker  Oatmeal  I  Ac  |>kg»,  He  ho 
mocker's  Rolled  Arena  10c.  per  pkge.  Silver  MadaJ  Hominy,  8  anil  18c.  par 
pkge,  Hreker's  Buckwheat  15c.  psr  pkge,  flecker ‘s  Grddle  Oaki*  15c  psr 
pkge,  Flap  Jack  Ci^ke*  14c.  per  pkgi.  c  * 

Honey  in  Cqtnb  and  Strained  Maple  Syrup  pis  20c  .  qta  85c  baM 
gal.  66c.  ohe  gal  cans  96c. 


Butter  we  are  still  selling  finest  grads*  of  Oeamary  and  Dairy 
very  k>w  prices. 

Wines  and  Liquors. 

•  We  are  only  selling  pure  goods  for  Medical  purposes. 

Full  quart  of  Rye  Whiskey  76c.  Full  quart  of  Jam.  Bum.  75e 

Full  quart  of  Rock  and  Rye,  76c.  Full  quart  of  Serry  and  Port,  78c 

- — — - - - 

Give  us  a  call  and  get  Catalogue  of  articles  too  numerous  to  mention 


HB  SCHEUEB  &  CO* 

THE  LARGEST  GROCERY  HOUSE  IN  THE  STATE. 

1  T  ri  f 

BLOOMFIELD  AVE.,  BLOOMJTEI  D. 
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DUNLAP,  Y0UMAN, 

axo  all  rat 

CORRECT  STYLES  OF 

Stiff  Derbys 

AND 

Soft  Hats 

GO  TO 

VcCABE,  The  flatter, 

301  GLRNWOOD  AVENUE, 


nr  at.t.  its  bravchbs. 

Magazines,  Subscription  Binding,  Etc.,j^tc.# 
Cloth,  Sheep  and  Morocco. 

JOHN  F.  DILLON, 

270  Berkeley  Ay..  0Ce«  wrtk  R.  HiCUNt.  276  GUmmAM* 
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printing. 

Printing  of  every  description  done 
promptly  at  this  Office. 
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